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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will be held at 7.30 p.m. 
on Wednesday, December 9th, at Dr. WILLIAMS’ Lisrary, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1. (Behind University College, and near to Euston 
Square Inner Circle, and Goodge Street Tube Railway Stations.) 

A Paper, entitled ‘“‘ The Public Library as a social force,”’ will 
be read by Mr. W. J. A. Hahn of the Camberwell Public Libraries. 
The Chair will be taken by the Librarian, Mr. Stephen K. Jones, B.A., 
who, with Mr. Worthington, Secretary to the Dr. Williams’ Charity, 
has kindly offered to show members the Library from 6.30 p.m. and 
to provide refreshments at 7 p.m. 

The Junior Section will meet at 6.30 p.m., when Mr. A. S. 
Dawe of Richmond Public Library will read a paper on “ Tact.” 

The Council will meet at 6 p.m. 

The January meeting will be held on the 20th of the month. 
Visits will be paid to Lambeth Palace and the Houses of Parliament 
in the afternoon. The evening meeting will be held at Battersea 
Polytechnic. 


Exeter.—Much correspondence has passed between the Carnegie 
Trustees and the Exeter authorities over a grant from the Trustees 
for the erection of a new library. After a round table conference the 
Trustees have agreed to make a grant on receiving “‘ assurances from 
the City Council in the form of the following clauses :-— 

‘1. The manifest weakness of the library in the lending and 
juvenile departments calls for consideration, not only when the 
new building comes into use, but at the present time, so far as 
the plans are concerned. The present preponderance of the 
Reference Department is contrary to the main principles of 
modern public library service, since it tends to benefit a special 
section, not the whole, of the ratepayers, 
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2. The staff indicated (nine persons including the City 
Librarian himself) will have to be strengthened, not only in 
numbers, but also in their grades of qualifications, as soon as 
the better service indicated in (1) is definitely undertaken.’ 

The Governors are of opinion that the assurances in the form 
now asked for do not go beyond what interests of the library require. 
They accordingly recommend that the Council do give the assurances 
requested by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees.” 


Dickens House.—An exhibition of all the editions of Dickens’ 
Christmas Books, the Christmas Stories, and other literature relating 
to the Christmas Festival is being arranged, and is to be held early 
in December at the Dickens House, 48, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 
A complete catalogue with illustrations is in preparation, and will 
be obtainable at the House. Mr. Lange, the hon. librarian, will be 
very pleased to see any assistants, who are lovers of Dickens, and 
show them the collections. 


Obituary.—Miss J. M. L. Sivell, who was on the Portsmouth 
staff from 1920-25, resigned in February last, owing to ill-health, 
and died on 20th October, 1925, at the early age of 23. Miss Sivell 
was a member of the A.A.L. for the last two years of her service at 
Portsmouth. We offer our deepest sympathy to the bereaved relatives. 


Greetings.—The Council take this opportunity to wish every 
member a very happy Christmas and a bright and prosperous New 
Year. 


Our November Meeting.—As was to be expected the monthly 
meeting of the Association held at the Bethnal Green Public 
Library on the 18th, was a complete success. 

After the Junior Section had listened to and discussed an 
interesting paper dealing with ‘‘ Library Topics ’’ which was read 
by Mr. J. Riches of Croydon, a massed attack was delivered on 
the ample stores of refreshments so generously provided by the 
Staff. When the success of the attack was assured, the Hon. 
Secretary acted as whip and persuaded members upstairs to the 
fine Lecture Hall, where Mr. F. S. Smith delivered the paper 
printed elsewhere in this number. To refer to the paper is 
unnecessary. It is here to be read, and read again—it is worth it. 

Readers of our monthly notes will agree that we do not make 
a habit of handing out bouquets, but several are due to Mr. 
Smith and the Bethnal Green staff and authorities on this 
occasion. Although the attendance of nearly 80 members and 
friends did not reach our expectations, that wasn’t the fault of the 
Bethnal Green people. Mr. Radcliffe, the Committee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vale and the united staff were all out to do 
as much as possible for us. As was mentioned during the 
evening, Bethnal Green has the proud record of a 100 per cent. 
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membership of our Association, and this, in spite of having 
sent into distant fields such stalwarts of the A.A.L. as 
Messrs. Richards and Muskett. There is little doubt but that 
much of this enthusiasm is traceable to Mr. Vale, and 
his work was happily mentioned in the vote of thanks which 
concluded the evening’s meeting. To follow on a _ paper 
by a professional critic and achieve the success that Mr. Smith 
achieved on Wednesday last, is no small feat, and the general 
high tone, skilful handling, thoughtful treatment and eloquent 
delivery gave one a feeling that in the hands of such young men 
as this the future of the profession is safe. 

The discussion was spiritedly carried on by Messrs. Jones, 
O’Leary, Parker, Vale, R.D.H. Smith, and Wright, and raised 
several very interesting points. The question of whether 
knowledge is an essential part of a critic’s complement was 
closely debated; whether present-day reviews can be called 
criticism was doubted and the necessity for trying to spot the 
identity of the reviewer was also mentioned. It is surely time 
that more members participated in discussions, which afford all 
opportunities for questioning speakers and raising debatable 
points. 


Mr. G. R. Bolton.—Members will be sorry to hear that Mr. 
G. R. Bolton, the librarian of Watford, has been very seriously 
ill. Indifferent health since last July, coupled with the 
determination to keep at work culminated in the need for an 
operation in October. Happily things turned out satisfactorily, 
and we are glad to say that Mr. Bolton is now well on the way to 
recovery, and has gone to the South of France for a short period. 
We hope that he will return completely restored in health. 


School of Librarianship.—Members will be gratified to hear 
that the Association has been granted a seat on the School- 
Committee. This has been made possible by the voluntary 
retirement of Mr. W. Powell, Chief Librarian of Birmingham, 
whose kindly action in giving up his seat so that we might be 
represented increases the already heavy debt the Association and 
Assistants owe him. Mr. F. E. Sandry of West Ham, will be 
the Association’s representative. 





CRITICISM.* 
By F. S. Smitu, Bethnal Green Public Library. 


If Pangloss were right, and everything really were for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds, then there would be no 
need for the critical faculty in man. But that worthy philosopher 





* A paper read at Bethnal Green Library, Nov. 18th, 1925. 
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had some doubts of the truth of his assertion himself, especially 
when he was being hanged. All things being then, either good, 
bad, or indifferent in the only world we have to grumble at, most 
of us find pleasure from the cradle upwards in placing things into 
classes. The fact that frequently we are wrong, that generally 
speaking nobody takes the slightest notice of us, has no influence 
at all: for criticism is as natural a function as eating, and is just 
as difficult to control. 

Despite the fact that the critical attitude is common to all 
intelligent people, nothing else occasions so much quarrelling, 
bad temper and bitterness. The reason is not far to seek. It is 
that honest criticism does not, and cannot, always result in praise 
of the thing or idea criticized. Human nature being what it is, 
unreasonable and often petty, some people are bound to be 
annoyed and to take offence. Then there are those dear com- 
fortable souls who don’t like being disturbed, who don’t like the 
truth for its own sake and who would like to live in an easeful 
world of self-deceit. For these, criticism has no charms. They 
care so little whether the mean and false is praised while the 
good and sincere is obscured, that they lose the power of judgment 
altogether, if they ever had it. What is worse, they strongly 
resent its presence in others. These people are dangerous: they 
encourage bad thinking, or no thinking at all. 


On the other hand, the over-critical person is, of course, a 
bore, mainly because he has lost the power of self-criticism. For 
the art of criticism at its highest demands knowledge, intelligence, 
and logic. Knowledge of the thing or idea to be criticized, in- 
telligence to enable it to be comprehended with imagination and 
insight, and logic to shape and marshal the thoughts into clear, 
concise terms capable of being passed on to others. I know that 
the combination of these things is found only in the great critic, 
but it will be as well to have in our minds the faculty as it stands 
in perfection. You may say, perhaps, that this is taking things 
too seriously. If you do, I think you are confusing seriousness 
with solemnity; solemnity is generally out of place in life, for 
few things and occasions demand it; seriousness is always found 
where sincerity is, and, need I remind you, the best humour is 
always serious. Think of Shaw and ‘‘Punch,’’ and contrast their 
humour with that of Wilde and with that of the contributors to 
French humorous papers! 

We will remember, then, that knowledge, intelligence and 
logic are essential to the good critic. Of these, the first is perhaps 
the least important. Some think it everything. Middle-aged people 
for instance, often find it extremely annoying and exasperating to 
listen to the young ‘‘airing their opinions.’’ The War, and the 
fact that the wisdom of youth is now so very apparent, has made 
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everybody polite to the young men and women of to-day, but I 
believe that under their breath fathers and mothers, uncles and 
aunts, still mutter those expressions you see in old plays and 
papers belonging to that pit of humbug and complacency from 
which our parents by some miracle managed to emerge with 
sanity—I mean, of course, the Victorian Age. ‘‘ Ignorant young 
jackanapes. Why, I’ve lived 50 years to his 20, and he thinks 
he can teach me ’’—I need not go on, you have all heard the sacred 
phrases either on your own lips or on your father’s. The local 
way of putting it is more metaphorical and imaginative. I believe 
it runs: ‘‘Garn, you were on’y ’atched yesterd’y. You-ve still 
got the shell on yer.’” Under these taunts, youth becomes cheeky, 
and retorts that it is only too clear that old age and experience do 
not always mean accurate judgment. And really, I do not think 
they do, for in addition to the knowledge which they undoubtedly 
do bring, something else is needed before accurate judgment is 
ensured. This quality is, I think, a sympathetic imagination. 
Now, the young being usually ignorant, have to rely upon their 
imaginations a great deal—if you doubt this, ask an examiner 
after he has been marking some examination papers. Older people 
whose brains are trained by usage to think rigidly along certain 
channels determined by the knowledge they have acquired, ere 
more cautious than the young in making judgments and in viving 
praise. In this way the learned and. expert often miss the 
essential spirit of an idea or a work of art, where a younger or a 
less cultivated person not only divines the spirit but responds to 
it. As a proof of this, think of the way the learned Master of 
Balliol greeted Wells’ ‘‘Outline of History.’’ He said that the 
work was good until it came to the historical part ! Some, however 
old, still keep the precious power of responding to beauty. Hazlitt 
did, and I doubt if there is a greater or wiser critic in English 
literature. He, as you know, was not by any means a learned 
man. 


This power of response makes up for the definite knowledge 
which only years of special study can give. At the same time, no 
sensible person dismisses those who know. It is only by personal 
contact with well-informed people that most of us learn anything 
apart from our immediate work. 


For the purpose of being a general critic of the art and ideas 
of one’s own time and of those Dark Ages preceding it, it is better 
to have a general cultured knowledge of things and ideas than an 
intensive knowledge of one branch. Because of this, library 
assistants have a finer training than almost any other section of 
the community. General culture, too, should save us from 
pedantry and petty fault-finding. To end a sentence with a 
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preposition, or to split an infinitive, is no doubt a serious lapse if 
you have been well brought up on Nesfield, but a strict observance 
of these rules doesn’t make a stylist and a non-observance of 
them should not blind us to the purpose and real achievement of a 
writer. 

Scattered through our literature there are many protests 
against those who indulge in fiddling pedantic criticism. One of 
the most forcible I have read comes from Dryden: ‘‘ There are 
a sort of blundering half-witted people,’’ he says, ‘‘ who make a 
great noise about a verbal slip. True judgment in poetry, like that 
in painting, takes a view of the whole together, whether it be 
good or not; and where the beauties are more than the faults 
concludes for the poet against the little judge. ‘Tis a sign that 
malice is hard driven when 'tis forced to lay on a word or syllable: 
to arraign a man is one thing, and to cavil at him is another.”’ 


Intelligence will prevent a critic from thus fastening on a 
trifle, for intelligence implies comprehension, and comprehension 
implies a sympathetic understanding of art and its aims. The 
appreciation of art, says A. B. Walkley, involves the exercise of 
wit and imagination. Intelligence is a term which, I believe, 
embraces both these qualities. It was the absence of them which 
made most of the criticism of Epstein’s panel in Hyde Park 
ridiculous. There was an example of thousands of people who 
had never troubled about aesthetics, art criticism, or sculpture 
before, showing a lamentable ignorance of the fundamental laws 
of criticism. J. C. Squire has told us that a representative of our 
daily Press came to him one day and said: ‘‘Oh, Mr. Squire, may 
we say that you do not like the Hudson panel?’’ This reporter was 
one of the type to which we owe those snippets which appear con- 
stantly in the papers. From these snippets was formed the bulk of 
the national feeling against thework. Evenmany ofthose whostrove 
to form a sincere and independent opinion of the matter seemed 
to fall into the error pointed out by Dryden in the passage I have 
just quoted. ‘‘ True judgment in painting, etc., takes a view 
of the whole together.’’ How many did take such a view? How 
many surrendered themselves for the moment to the artist’s idea, 
vision and design? ‘‘Oh, but it’s not like Rima,’’ one hears. ‘‘In 
the book she has small feet and hands,,’’ etc. Well, supposing 
she has, did the artist intend to make a portrait of her? 
Evidently he did not. Then why look at the panel from that 
point of view. Who are we to dictate to Epstein the manner in 
which he must express himself. Remember the artist’s function: 
‘*Art is a human activity, consisting in this, that one 
man consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands on to 
others feelings he has lived through, and that other people are 
infected by those feelings and also experience them.’’ So wrote 
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Tolstoy, and if the activity we call art can be defined, this 
definition is probably as good as we shall get. 


It is an undoubted fact, however, that great artists, especially 
painters, sculptors and musicians, almost always have difficulty 
in handing on their feelings to their own generation. 


The reason is to be found, I think, in our instinctive 
resistance to anything new, whether it be in politics, domestic 
life, or art. In these matters it seems that men are more prone 
to be conservative than women. Indeed, quite a number of 
men look upon politics and art (two of the most important things 
in life) as they look upon their arm-chairs and slippers—things 
that must be as unchangeable and immovable as Mount Everest. 


What to us seem eccentricities of form, which get in the way 
of our appreciation of new things, in a few years become common- 
places. It is as well to call to mind in this respect, that many of 
Beethoven’s methods of expressing his particular vision were 
howled at and condemned when they were first heard. It was 
thought many times that he was joking, and his contemporaries 
were surprised and hurt when their efforts to make his music 
sound more ordinary were met with such furious opposition. The 
famous ‘‘bridge’’ passage for oboe in the first movement of the 
Fifth Symphony, for instance, the beauty of which is now so 
apparent and familiar to us, was greeted in the first place with 
as much noisy disapprobation and hostility as the Hudson panel 
was a few months ago. When we are shocked, therefore, at 
the violence and individuality of modern artists, instead of 
stultifying ourselves by declaring that modern art is going to the 
dogs, let us remember that the same sort of thing has happened 
before; that modern art went to the dogs in the days of Julius 
Caesar; that Montaigne in his old age deplored the lack of 
manners and tradition in the young men around him; that in 
modern times Cézanne was laughed at, and had difficulty in 
getting £5 for pictures which cannot be bought now for £5,000. 
In Vollard’s book on Cézanne (which incidentally seems to be 
quietly becoming a classic) we are told how the painter gave up 
a well-paid position in a bank, risked losing his patrimony, and 
indomitably settled down to paint those landscapes that looked so 
queer to the Parisians that it was thought they could not possibly 
be works of art. For a man who said he was “ afraid of the 
business of life,’’ Cézanne showed remarkable tenacity of purpose. 
This quality seems to be one of the dominant factors in the make- 
up of the artist. Perhaps it is inevitably so, in a world where art, 
generally speaking, is the beauty evoked by a past age. Relevant 
to this will you allow me to remind you of a sentence in one of 
the ‘‘Ramblers.’’ ‘‘What is new is opposed because most are 
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unwilling to be taught. The learned are afraid to declare their 
opinion early lest they should put their reputation in hazard; the 
ignorant always imagine themselves giving some proof of delicacy 
when they refuse to be pleased.” 


What then, it may be asked, is the use of criticism, if it 
takes so long for true art to assert itself. In the first place 
criticism is a truly fine game. You want some pluck of course, a 
little dash, a flair for nosing out delectable dishes from the literary 
menu, an enthusiasm for the sincere and enough cocky assertion 
in your nature to make you defend your choice; but, given these 
qualities, I think you must agree that there is no finer game than 
that of ‘spotting winners’ in the race for the Parnassus Cup. It 
is my opinion that men and women drift into the position of pro- 
fessional critics mainly because they like the job, and wouldn’t 
take another if they could. Their task is usually a thankless one. 
Why, it is hard to say. Certainly book selection would be a 
hopeless task without their help. Imagine Thursday without the 
‘Literary Supplement,’’ Friday without the ‘‘Nation,’’ and 
Saturday without the ‘‘New Statesman.’’ Writers like Gerhardi, 
Garnett and Proust—to name three that occur by chance to the 
mind—writers like these have a hard enough task as it is to gain 
a hearing, but if they depended on mere verbal recommendation 
they would have to do what Herodotus did and recite their works 
in the market-place on Saturday afternoons. What a huge, eager, 
but I am afraid disapproving crowd, would encircle D. 
Lawrence. Probably most of a busy person’s reading of modern 
literature is done because of the infectious enjoyment which leaps 
out of a good critic’s review. To trace the mental processes which 
pass between the reading of a book and the review as we read 
it, would be entertaining, but in a paper of this length rather too 
detailed a process. Put briefly, the book is read by a person 
whose brain is trained to note certain excellencies or faults in 
style and matter. That is the purely professional part of the 
business. Between that superficial criticism and the final essay 
we read, something else has intervened. That is, the critic’s 
personality. It is here that the finest critics become creative 
artists in their turn. Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, and Professor 
Saintsbury, for instance, in describing the impressions other 
artists’ work makes on them, reveal themselves while they are 
revealing the inner spirit of the works they are criticising. I 
suggest that by a man’s reaction to beauty in life and in art you 
shall know him. A_ good criticism is merely such a reaction 
expressed in words. It follows then, that if criticism is to be of 
any value the critic must be sensitive to formal beauty, that he 
must be sincere, that he must have a passionate love of truth and 
that he must be able to express himself in such a manner that the 
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reader has no doubt of his meaning. It is the absence of the last 
two qualities which to my mind render almost valueless the 
criticism of Wilde. Much of Chesterton’s writing, too, is spoilt 
for me by his manufactured style, which leads him to sacrifice 
the truth to his desire for balanced phrases, and his love of inverted 
proverbs. What are we to think of a man who says that Hardy 
is the village atheist brooding over the village idiot. We laugh 
at such things when we are ‘‘young and wise and conscious only 
of the latter.’’ When we have read Hardy and have found out 
that Jude is an unfortunate man and not an idiot, that Tess is 
an unfortunate girl and not an idiot, that Sue is a lovable woman 
whom we never forget, then we begin to think that until Hardy 
broods on Chesterton the criticism will be untrue. Let us re- 
member that ‘‘the duty of criticism is neither to depreciate nor 
dignify by partial representation, but to hold out the — of reason 
whatever it may discover; and to promulgate the determination 
of truth, whatever she shall dictate.’’ 


Fortunately for us, however, artists want more than foolish 
criticisms to destroy their lust for creation. No matter what 
derision he suffers, or to what misconceptions his works have to 
submit, the artist persists in steadily pursuing his way towards 
the realisation of his aims—his own individual expression of 
beauty, his own expression of the truth that is within him. The 
Press may howl, the ignorant may howl an octave higher, and 
those who are in sympathy with him may become hysterical in 
their desire to defend, but nothing can really stop him. The 
‘‘stunt’’ Press can ruin a government or a reputation, but it 
cannot make an artist change his purpose. It may make him 
unhappy, as in Keats’s case; it may lick its oily lips over supposed 
obscenities as in Flaubert’s case; it may intentionally confuse 
the subject with the treatment, the man and the word as in 
Baudelaire’s case; but it cannot take ‘‘ Endymion,’’ ‘‘ Madame 
Bovary,’’ or ‘‘ Les Fleurs du Mal ”’ away from us. 


True criticism is valuable to the artist. It keeps him in 
check and prevents him from becoming too conceited. It is only 
natural, however, that he should either resent or ignore 
rancour and fierce hostility from those who really don’t care. If 
Hudson (to return to my original example) were held in such 
great national esteem that public feeling was hurt by what it 
considered a slight on its hero, one could understand the anger 
and rage of the last few months. But we know this is not the 
case. To all save a few, Hudson is merely the name of a well- 
advertised and efficient soap powder. How many of Epstein’s 
“‘critics’’ paid a shilling to look at his head of Cunninghame 
Graham, or his ‘‘ mystic and sombre Dolores?’’ Not many. 
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Why? Because they were not interested, and no more are they 
really interested in ‘‘Rima.’’ I may, in liking ‘‘Rima,”’ be liking 
something that future generations will think mediocre. I do 
not think so, but I do feel sure of this, that it is a sincere and 
individual expression of an artist’s mind which has already shown 
in ‘‘Christ,’’ ‘‘Dolores,’? ‘‘Cunninghame Graham,’’ and the 
‘*Tomb of Oscar Wilde,’’ that it can produce works of almost un- 
mistakable genius. A mind of this quality, I submit, is worthy 
of something more than mere rancorous epithets. It is worthy, 
in short, of true criticism. 

How should we, as critics, then, approach a work created 
for our enjoyment? As far as possible we should be without 
prejudice. I say as far as possible, because I do not believe very 
much in the ‘‘open mind.’’ In my experience the open mind is 
often an uncritical mind—sometimes one can say worse of it. If, 
for instance, a man does not like impressionist paintings, he isn’t 
necessarily a fool, although he certainly ought to know better. 
But provided that he can justify his attitude it is quite safe to 
regard him as sane. .It will be just as well, however, to keep an 
eye on him to see what he does like. If we find that he likes the 
Pre-Raphaelites we shall be able to understand his type of mind. 
For the Pre-Raphaelites painted things as they would have liked 
them to be, while the Impressionists painted things as they were. 
Things are now getting very complicated—the Post-Impression- 
ists having been forced to paint things as they never will be. There 
are artists in each of these groups, of course, but not everybody 
is capable of admiring all types of art. Although he is necessarily 
limited in comprehension, it is a pity if the critic’s attitude is 
hostile towards the things he doesn’t like. For in my opinion 
hostility puts an end to all criticism. Instead we get angry 
denunciation. 

When judging works with which we are unfamiliar (and in 
this category comes much that is new) it is necessary to make 
certain of the purpose of the author, painter or musician. If we 
do not do this, we find ourselves blaming Dorothy Richardson 
for not writing like Edward Garnett, or making an invidious and 
useless comparison between César Franck and Stravinsky, 
Pirandello and Galsworthy. If after making ourselves aware of 
the purpose of the work, we are able to make some estimate of 
the success attained by the artist in his endeavour, then I think 
we are arriving at something like a real critical attitude, par- 
ticularly towards modern art. I say modern art, because we 
don’t have to work so hard as this before we enjoy older or 
classical art. The accumulated learning, tradition and criticism 
of past generations is ready to influence our judgment on the 
works of our forefathers. 
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If modern art were approached in this spirit I am sure 
that there would be less humbug and fewer false reputations 
made. Everybody would then discover that the primary object 


and value of the critical attitude is to increase their capacity for 
enjoyment. 


“‘The critic is a man who goes out to find art,’’ says Hazlitt’s 
biographer, and it must indeed have been with something of the 
spirit of the Arthurian Knight who went out to find chivalrous 
adventure that Johnson, Dryden, Hazlitt and the rest of the great 
men set out to sift the grain from the chaff. They sometimes 
rescue a poet like Chatterton from oblivion, and their response to 
frail beauty is so fine that it awakens sympathetic vibrations in 
the senses of those around them. An impression of discovered 
beauty is conveyed through the centuries and handed on from 
generation to generation, eventually becoming enshrined for ever. 
When we read: 

‘* My love is dead ; 

Gone to his death-bed, 

All under the willow-tree,’’ 
we wonder that the melodious vision ever failed to secure recogni- 
tion, yet Chatterton died thinking he had written it in vain. Glance 
through Saintsbury’s ‘‘ Loci Critici ’’ (a splendid book) and there 
you will see the valiant critics through the ages breaking lances in 
defence of their choice. They were not always right, of course, 
but right or wrong, it is probably through them that much frail 
beauty is alive to-day. It is all very well for bluff and hearty men 
like Fielding and Rabelais, or for dynamic forces like Beethoven 
and Michael Angelo—they will never be forgotten while civilised 
peoples have any art consciousness. But there are more gentle 
artists like the Abbé Prévost, Stephen Phillips, Katherine Mans- 
field and Mozart. In redirecting attention to artists like these the 
critic performs a public service. 


It is worth noticing that there have been two examples 
illustrating this in the last few years. One of these is the great 
revival of interest in Mozart’s music which seems to be fore- 
shadowed at this season’s Promenade Concerts, and the other is 
the present popularity of Melville’s novels. This reawakening has 
been undoubtedly brought about by a small handful of ‘‘ideal 
spectators.”’ 


According to Stevenson, the critic should rather look for the 
good in order to praise it than for the bad in order to condemn it. 
Here, I think, Stevenson was being too kind and accommodating, 
for that way truth lies not. The critic must look for the bad and 
the good, for the two live together like quarrelsome relations. In 
the final summing up there is need for Stevenson’s tolerance ; the 
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good may make the bad negligible ; to lay too much stress on the 
faults may then be malicious or pedantic; but to neglect to see 
them, not to take them into account, to leave them unentered on 
the balance sheet, is to be either lazily tolerant or sentimental and 
untrustworthy. It is also being unfair to other workers in the 
same field with whom comparison may be justly demanded, so that 
the best may survive. 


We must be clear in our minds, however, that criticism is not 
merely censure. This fault-finding element is certainly prevalent 
because the Oxford Dictionary defines a critic as ‘‘ one who 
pronounces judgment; a censurer.’’ Then, again, we learn from 
the same source that ‘‘critical’’ means: ‘‘censorious, fault- 
finding.’’ This is surely taking much too narrow a view. Listen 
to Hazlitt again: ‘‘The critic is a man of disinterested taste and 
liberal feeling who can see and acknowledge truth and beauty.” 
This is nearer the truth than the dictionary definition. Then read 
Saintsbury’s ‘‘History of the French Novel,’’ and I think you will 
agree with me that to-day we have at least one practical example 
of Hazlitt’s critical ideal. A reading of Saintsbury will also reveal 
the critic as a creative artist. For in this fine work the author 
creates a number of pictures of French writers which are unfor- 
gettable, so neatly and wittily are they etched into the general 
design of the work. He also manages to flavour the whole with 
his own personality, so that it is without surprise we learn that 
he likes Bass, sausages, and girls with red hair. This recalls to 
my mind a criticism of Handel’s which always seems to me still 
to carry with it Handel’s personality. A fellow musician named 
Greene had left a ballet with Handel for his criticism, which he 
was loath to give, as he thought the melody was poor. After much 
waiting, Greene managed to corner Handel in his rooms one day, 
and said: ‘‘I have called for my ballet, Sir. You must tell me 
what you think of it.’’ At bay, Handel replied: ‘‘Your ballet, 
zair, oh yes—lI think it wanted air—so I ’ave ’ung it out of de 
vindow.’’ 


While thinking of criticism as a serious art we must not 
forget the kind of criticism which as selectors of books we have to 
read as a duty. I mean the criticism which purports to be a 
description of the contents of a book. If we could only get plain 
honest description we should be grateful, but there is no doubt 
that in unscrupulous or unskilled hands these snippet reviews 
may be very misleading. Sometimes they are frankly puffing. 
They fling a handful of adjectives at you culled direct from Roget. 
**Arresting, stupendous, entrancing, magnificent.’’ ‘‘Will-not-be- 
laid-down-until-the-last-page-is-read.’’ One can always read the 
last page first! 
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It is stating an old truth to say that we as librarians, should 
be not only selectors of books but readers of books. I would add 
to this, critics of books. For it is only by reading good books that 
we can form a good taste in literature. Good taste is a vague 
quality, certainly. But most abstract things are vague in our minds 
until we are able to think of concrete examples. We all know a 
pretty girl when we see one, for instance, but how many could give 
a concise and satisfactory definition of one. I used to think that 
good taste was my taste, until I found out that most of the people 
with whom I argued evidently thought that good taste was their 
taste. Speaking seriously, it seems to me that good taste in litera- 
ture is the direct result of the sincere and honest opinion of a 
critical reader. By a critical reader [ mean one who has a love of 
truth and beauty, a feeling for books which makes them essential 
to his happiness, and a knowledge of the traditional glories of 
literature. It is therefore by no means easy to become a critical 
reader. In the first place one must have the love of truth and 
beauty before one enters the Public Library, either inside or out- 
side the charging desk. In the second place one has only begun 
to acquire a knowledge of literature when Section 1 of the Library 
Association examinations has been passed. The importance of 
books to the educated man and woman can, however, most 
certainly be taught and made manifest. This, I strongly urge is 
our job. If we do not do it, who will? Last month we were told 
that a man who could be our finest philosophical critic held the 
opinion that there could not be more than 2,000 real readers in 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Tomlinson agreed with his friend. If 
this is so, there can obviously be very few people outside the 
Library profession who have that passionate love of literature 
which makes a real reader! 

If we are going to do our job successfully, how are we going 
to convince others of the delights to be obtained from reading 
if we cannot read ourselves? We cannot do it. Perhaps there are 
some who question why we should trouble to teach. Why not just 
do the work you are paid for and are expected to do, they say? 
Nobody on library committees knows whether you are a good 
librarian or a bad one. In my opinion this is an immoral point 
of view, for it hinders all progress both in the profession and 
amongst the public who are our real employers. While there are 
indolent assistants of this type there will always be that eternal 
need to justify ourselves and our work. It is public opinion 
which counts in the end, and public opinion is the result of a 
powerful minority’s persistence. The man or woman who really 
knows his or her job is always respected, whether that job is 
plumbing, carpentry, or librarianship. Amongst the thousands 
of borrowers who belong to our libraries there are always a few 
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who are good readers, and who do know a good library when they 
see one. There are always a dozen or so who have an innate 
taste for literature. These borrowers should never be neglected. 
You all know the type. Sometimes you can follow a child’s 
progress from the children’s library to the adult department, 
where a few tactful recommendations sometimes break down the 
barrier between official and public. I am not suggesting that this 
individual treatment can ever become general. I believe that to 
be impossible. But what I do suggest is that unless library 
assistants are real readers themselves they can never buy the 
right kind of book except by accident, and can never give that 
push in the right direction which most people need at some time 
in their lives. The power of a good reader is amazing. His 
influence spreads in ever-widening circles to an unknown extent. 
After all, is it not commonsense that librarians should be good 
judges of literature? How contemptuous you would be if you had 
recently acquired the habit of smoking, had gone into a 
tobacconist’s shop to buy some good cigars, and was served by a 
man who did not know the difference between a Corona and a 
cabbage. 


The argument which justifies the value and need for 
discrimination and taste in matters of art has never been better put 
than it was in Dr. Buck’s ‘‘ Scope of Music.’’ Dr. Buck states 
that when people sneer at the sophisticated and discriminating 
listener to music (in other words at the ‘‘ highbrow ’’ listener) 
there is always one argument which should be placed before them. 
They should be asked if they do not agree that everybody 
possesses discrimination in something. With one it may be port 
wine, with another, gardening, and with yet another cricket. 
Those who do possess this discrimination will readily admit that 
it is quality that counts with them, and quality alone which gives 
them delight. The connoisseur in port wine would rather go 
without than drink indifferent brands. The expert in coffee 
flavours will be driven to despair and loathing if he has to drink a 
cup of the ordinary English coffee. The keen cricketer would 
rather see Hobbs play than a local amateur. Why then, should 
it be so wrong and annoying to others to have a similar power of 
discrimination and enjoyment in books, music and painting? 
It obviously is not wrong, but is the result of simply using the 
critical faculties. That is why it is so absurd to fling the epithet 
** highbrow ’’ at somebody who pays to hear the Lener Quartet 
play Mozart, for instance. Some are so afraid of being ‘‘ high- 
brow ”’ that they are ashamed of having any taste in matters of 
art. They think it wrong and affected, although most people 
would look with scorn on the person whose lack of taste in food 
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led him to prefer dripping to butter, or fried fish to roast duck and 
peas. 

Surely it is not expecting too much if we who help to direct 
the stream of the world’s literature into channels where it will be 
most useful and might never go, are expected to know the quality 
of the season’s output as well as the quantity. Let us not be like 
Swift’s humbugs who treated the classics like lords—that is, they 
learnt their titles and then boasted of their acquaintance. Let us 
rather endeavour to be true critics. Let us look for works of truth 
and beauty, and having found them, spread them abroad and hand 
them on to those we work for. In doing so, we shall often receive 
more than we give. Let us not forget that the artist is one whose 
vision is always ‘‘ above the battle.’’ The artist and those 
humbler people whose love of truth and beauty is great enough 
for them to delight in the manifestations of these in his vision, 
are not they together the salt of the earth? 





FROM WITHIN A PRISON’S WALLS. 


‘** False judgments are the unhappy source of ill, 
And blinded error draws the passive will.’’ 


The critic in Cape’s Now and Then has pronounced his 
verdict ; we are first cousin to the penitentiary. What! You say 
he has revised it. What of that; the thought once spoken can 
ne’er be recalled. Nicknames once hurled remain: few linger to 
see you wash away the stains. Withdrawal is a left-handed 
business. . 

True criticism is based on knowledge. And no one quarrels 
with criticism which has knowledge and truth for its foundations. 
Withdrawal, as I say, has been made but we are left with a vague 
charge—“‘the institutional taint.’’ This last vague charge and all 
it implies serves only to indicate the extreme weakness of the first 
criticism. Its lameness is its undoing. It is an answer which is 
really an excuse thrown out hurriedly to cover a wriggling retire- 
ment from an untenable position. Perhaps our critic is the one 
being in this unhappy world who is the proud possessor of the 
complete library. And yet we have no evidence to incline us to 
think this is so. What happens then? Just this. One dark 
evening, despaired of finding what he requires within the confines 
of his own vast library, our critic dons a cloak, claps on a broad- 
brimmed hat, and steals forth. With furtive glances and stealthy 
tread, hugging the railings as he goes, by devious routes and 
tortuous passages, guiltily he makes for Bloomsbury. But, oh! 
the anguish of mind as through the ‘‘institutional’’ portals he 
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slips, fearful lest any should see him and feel pained at this dere- 
liction of his principles. With gliding, cat-like tread, he 
approaches an attendant. Gradually over his figure a change is 
creeping. No more the furtive mien. Eyebrows are raised; nose 
takes on a sniffing tilt. Then slowly and with the manner of an 
artist in deportment, from within the folds of his cloak he draws 
a lorgnette and, quizzing at the luckless ‘‘ institutional ”’ being, 
makes his request for that which his own vast collection lacked. 
There, My Brothers, we have the truth about him. Criticism— 
through a lorgnette. 


THE DIVISIONS. 


Miv.tanp Division. 
Annual Report, 1924-25. 

Your Committee have much pleasure in submitting the Report for the 

year ending September 30th, 1925. 
embership.—The total membership of the Division is now 140, compared 
with 133 of last year, showing a nett increase of 7 during the year. 

Meetings —The Annual Meeting was held in Birmingham, on Wednesday, 
September 24th, 1924, when the following officers and Committee were elected : 
Chairman, Mr. L. Chubb; Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. L. Burton; Treasurer, 
Miss M. G. Baker; Asst. Hon. Sec., Miss V. B. Weston; Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. H. Goodall. Committee: The Misses Atherton and E. Weston, and 
Messrs. Cashrnore, Patrick, Sidwell and Woodbine. 

There have been five ordinary meetings during the year with an average 
attendance of 30. 

The November meeting took the form of a Debate, when the following 
motion was defeated: ‘‘ That the entire provision of literature for juveniles 
of school age should be undertaken by Education Authorities.’ 

In January a very interesting visit was paid to Coventry. During the 
afternoon the Peel Conner Telephone Works was visited, where members 
were shown the various processes in the manufacture of telephone equipment, 
automatic exchanges, etc. After tea at the Broadgate Café, members pro- 
ceeded to the Central Library, Trinity Churchyard, where the evening meeting 
was held. The Chairman (Mr. L. Chubb) delivered an address on ‘“‘ Some 
Thoughts on Educational Matters,” which was followed by a discussion. 
Arising out of this, a resolution was carried urging the appointment of a special 
Sub-Committee to report to the Council on the question of professional train- 
ing. A copy of the resolution was sent to London, and to each of the Divisions. 

The matter was discussed at the Council Meeting in May, and a special 
Sub-Committee has been appointed to consider the whole question. Your 
Chairman was appointed as your Representative on the Sub-Committee. 

In February another evening meeting was held in Birmingham, this time 
taking the form of a Magazine Evening. The Chairman again acted as Editor, 
and members contributed articles of a literary, poetical and humorous character. 

The following was the list of contents: Editorial, Mr. Chubb; ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts on the Library Profession,”” Mr. H. Sargeant ; ‘‘ Reminiscences : 
an anonymous poem;” “ Hints to the Unemployed,” Miss C. Dallison ; 
“ The Gift : a poem,” Miss J. H. Paterson ; ‘“‘ The Primitive Man—civilized,” 
Miss P. M. Vernon; ‘“ The Early Life of Washington Irving,’”’ Miss E. M. 
Withers ; “‘ The Press Association,” Mr. B. C. Darby; “An Anonymous 
Sonnet,” read by the Hon. Secretary ; Suggested Additions to “‘ Who’s Who,” 
Anonymous ; “A Letter to the Editor on ‘ Fairies,” by the Hon. Secretary. 
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Another meeting of outstanding interest was that held at Wolverhampton 
in March. During the afternoon members paid a visit to the motor-cycle and 
wireless factories of Messrs. A. J. Stevens & Co. (1914), Ltd. The party was 
then entertained to tea at Reynolds’ Café, by Mr. Councillor F. R. W. Hayward, 
Chairman of the Wolverhampton Public Libraries Committee. After tea the 
party assembled at the Public Library, where an exhibition of books printed 
in Wolverhampton by Messrs. Whitehead Bros. had been arranged. 

The evening meeting was of an exceptionally interesting character. For 
the first hour members were entertained to a very enjoyable programme of 
music by the Bradmore Guild Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. 
Fred. Hall. This was followed at 7.30 p.m., by a performance of Shakespeare’s 
“* Twelfth Night,” by the Queen Street Dramatic Society. 

Educational Activities—Classes were arranged during last winter from 
October to March as follows : Literary History, Mr. Woodbine ; Cataloguing, 
Mr. Patrick. Mr. Chubb conducted a Routine Class from October to December, 
and a class in Organization from January to March. About 65 students attended 
the classes. 

In this connection your Committee wish to place on record the fact that 
during the year two of our members have obtained the Diploma of the Library 
Association : our Chairman (Mr. L. Chubb), and Mr. A. R. Williams. Also 
36 of our members were successful at the December and May examinations. 

The numbers of successful students in the various sections were as fol- 
lows : Literary History, 13 ; Bibliography, 1 ; Classification, 6 ; Cataloguing, 
3; Library Organisation, 7; Library Routine, 6. 

Appointments—During the year the following appointments have been 
obtained by our members, and your Committee have much pleasure in placing 
them on record :— 

Mr. P. Ardagh, assistant, Birmingham University Library, to be senior 

assistant, St. Andrew’s University Library. 

Mr. G. H. Bushnell, senior assistant, Birmingham University Library, 

to be Librarian, St. Andrew’s University Library, Scotland. 

Mr. W. T. Creed, senior assistant, Coventry Public Libraries, to be 

Deputy Librarian, Fulham. 

Mr. F. S. Price, senior asistant, to be Librarian, Walsall. 

Mr. R. H. Roberts, assistant, Walsall, to be senior assistant, Wands- 

worth, London. 

Mr. H. Sargeant, senior assistant, Small Heath, Birmingham, to be senior 

assistant, Coventry. 

Mr. David Packer, branch librarian, Stirchley, Birmingham, has, during 
the year, retired on superannuation. Mr. Packer has always been an enthusiastic 
member of our Association. 

Your Committee would like to take this opportunity of extending a welcome 
to the Division to Messrs. C. Jackson, late of Sunderland Public Libraries, and 
V. H. Woods, late of the Stoke Newington Public Libraries. 

On the occasion of the Library Association Conference which was held 
in Birmingham in September, the Division contributed £3 3s. to the Con- 
ference Fund. 

Miss E. Weston was appointed as official representative of the Division at 
the Conference. 

Social Activities —The Summer meeting was held at Lapworth on Wed- 
nesday, June 24th, when there were about 36 members and friends present. 

In addition to the ordinary meetings, three social evenings were arranged 
during the winter months. 

Theatre Parties —Two theatre parties were arranged during the year, on 
the occasion of the visit to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre of the Macdona Players 
in plays by George Bernard Shaw. 

In addition to this, as a result of the Repertory Theatre Appeal, the Divi- 
sion purchased 10 sets ‘of balcony tickets, and Repertory Theatre parties were 
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organized during the early part of last winter. Amongst the plays witnessed 
were: ‘“‘ The Seal Woman: a Celtic folk opera,’ by Granville Bantock and 
M. Kennedy Fraser; ‘‘ The Master Builder,” by Ibsen; ‘‘ Devonshire 
Cream,” by Eden Phillpotts ; and others. 

Obituary.—During the year the Division sustained a loss in the death of 
one of its members, Miss E. Brain, of Coventry, which took place in September. 

Conclusion —Your Committee express the opinion that the past year has 
been one of interest and the work of the Divisoin has shown signs of progress, 
both socially and educationally. 

We look forward to a renewal of this interest and even greater progress 
in the year that is to follow. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
(Signed), LEONARD CHuBB, Chairman. 
G. L. Burton, Hon. Secretary. 


NorTH-WESTERN DivisION. 
Annual Report, 1924-25. 

The Council of the North-Western Division of the Association of Assist- 
ant Librarians, beg to submit the following report of the past year’s activities. 

Membership. _—— present membership is 152, against 136 in 1923-24; 
an increase of 1 

Divisional | —October Ist: Annual meeting. Afternoon visit to 
the Reference Department, Manchester Public Libraries, and to the Cheetham 
and Crumpsall District Libraries. Evening meeting at the Crumpsall District 
Library. November 26th : Afternoon visit to the Liverpool Cathedral. Meet- 
ing during the evening held at the Lyceum Library, Liverpool. February 4th : 
Harris Free Public Library and Museum, Preston. May 27th: Meeting at 
Wigan. Visit during afternoon to the Exhibition of Lancashire Printed Books. 
Evening meeting in Old Council Chamber. June 24th: Summer Meeting. 
Cruise on the River Mersey and visit to the Wallasey Public Libraries. The 
Annual Meeting of the Council was held at Manchester on Wednesday, 18th 
March, 1925. Full reports of the meetings and digests of the papers given 
have appeared in the Library Assistant. 

he social activities of the Liverpool and District Branch, organised by 
the Social Sub-Committee, are as follows :—November 14th: Visit to Play- 
house. Play produced was G. B. Shaw’s Misalliance. December 19th : Christ- 
mas social and whist drive, in the Reference Library, Liverpool. January 16th : 
Visit to Playhouse. Play produced was King of the Castle. February 20th : 
Visit to Playhouse. Hindle Wakes, by Stanley Houghton. March 20th: Visit 
to New Empire Theatre. The Co-Optimists. 

Attendance.—With the exception of the Annual Meeting, the attendance 
at the meetings has been moderate. Holidays and illness interfering on at 
least two occasions. 

Educational Activities —Correspondence Tuition. At the Council meeting 
held on Wednesday, 26th November, 1924, it was decided to continue the 
educational policy adopted by this Division in 1923, and correspondence 
courses in Classification, Cataloguing and Library Routine, conducted by 
Messrs. H. Hamer, E. C. Wickens, and W. Threlfall, respectively, were 
arranged in connection with the May, 1925, examination. Seventeen students 
availed themselves of these courses, and the results were very satisfactory. 

Under the auspices of the Liverpool and District Branch classes were 
held, by kind permission of the Director of Education, in the Central Technical 
School, Byron Street, on the following subjects: Classification, Mr. W. 
Wilson, 10 students ; Cataloguing, Mr. W. A. Phillips, 14 students ; Library 
Routine, Mr. R. Cochran, 16 students. 

On the subject of Education the Council would like to point out that 
an Educational Sub-Committee, comprising representatives of the whole of 
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the Association, has been appointed to consider the question of education 
and especially correspondence courses. Its report and suggestions will, no 
doubt, be published in the Library Assistant. 

Finance.—Bolton District : balance in hand, 13s. 6d. Liverpool District : 
Balance in hand, £5 10s. 7d. 

Personal.—The Council desires to record its appreciation of the distinc- 
tion bestowed upon Mr. G. T. Shaw, Chief Librarian, Liverpool Public 
a by the Liverpool University, that of the honorary degree of Master 
oO Ss. 

Acknowledgements.—The Council, on behalf of the Division would like 
to express, once more, very sincere thanks to the civic authorities, librarians, 
speakers and friends, who have contributed so largely to the success of our 
meetings during the past year. 

Conclusion.—Although the activities of the past year have been as numerous 
and it is hoped as enjoyable, as in previous years, they have not yet reached 
that state of perfection which is the desire of us all. The attainment of that 
happy state does not, unfortunately, rest with any individual or with the 
Council, but with the whole of the members of this Division, and the surest 
means of bringing this desired state nearer is increased support both in mem- 
bership and attendance. With regard to the former, it is very pleasant to 
note that we are still on the upward grade, but out of an approximate total 
of 750'assistants in our area, we can only claim 152 as members or associates 
of this Division. In this matter we can all do our share. As the figures of 
membership show, there are not more than 20 out of every 100 assistants, 
who are members. Truly a low state of affairs. The Council are of the opinion 
that if all members make a determined effort to see that all their colleagues 
now outside the fold, are brought in, one of the greatest difficulties of raising 
the status and present position of the assistant would be removed, so once again 
the Council appeals for the help of all, juniors as much, if not more, than seniors. 


SouTtH Coast DIvIsion.—EAasTERN SECTION. 

A very successful meeting of the Eastern Section of the South Coast 
Division was held at the Brighton Public Library on Wednesday, October 
21st. After tea, kindly provided by the Brighton staff at the Pavilion Creamery, 
the meeting, in the form of q “Magazine,” took place, when Mr. Male, Vice- 
Chairman of the Division, presided over an attendance of twenty-two members. 

Contributions were sent to the editor (Miss Dean) anonymously, and 
were read at the meeting by various members of the audience. They included 
the following items: ‘‘ Charles Lamb”; “An Evening’s recreation ”’ ; 
“Holiday reading, or Should Public Libraries at seaside resorts cater for 
visitors’; ‘‘ Wireless and the Public Library”; ‘‘ Some everyday super- 
stitions”’ ; “‘ Proposed concert programme’”’; ‘“‘ School life of yesterday ” ; 
“* Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s Eden Bower ” ; “ Popular songs” ; “Art of Ernest 
Bramah ”’; and ‘‘ Some Wedding Customs.” A ballot was taken after the 
reading of the papers, and prizes were given to the writers of the two papers 
receiving the highest number of votes. The prize-winners were Miss J. Cotting- 
ton, of Brighton, author of the contribution entitled ‘‘ Popular songs,” and 
Miss M. Davey, of Worthing, writer of ‘‘ School life of yesterday.” 

At the conclusion of a most enjoyable evening, hearty votes of thanks were 
passed to the writers and readers of the papers, to Mr. Roberts, the Brighton 
Staff, and the Chairman. 

The next meeting will be held at Worthing on Wednesday, January 20th, 
when the members are to be honoured by an address from Mr. John Oxenham 

Grace L. Dean, Hon. Secretary. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
North Western Division : Associates.—Misses P. E. Lawler, K. E. Pilling, 
D. Stapleton (Liverpool). 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
(Anon.) England’s Green and Pleasant Land. (Cape, 6s.) 


A series of well-informed articles, which appeared in “ The Nation,” 
on the condition of rural life in England to-day. 
Baring (Maurice). Cat’s Cradle: a novel. (Heinemann, 15s.) 
Bone (James). The London Perambulator. Illustrated with drawings 
by Muirhead Bone. (Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
“‘ Mr. Bone knows his London as well as any man alive, and his pro- 
found affection for London is betrayed on every page ‘of his book.” 
—F. C. Squire. 
Collins (Dale). The Haven : a novel. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
Dane (Clemence). Naboth’s Vineyard: a play. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
Davies (W. H.). Later Days. (Cape, 6s.) 
A continuation of ‘‘ The Autobiography of a Super Tramp.” Tells 
of the poet’s life after he became famous. 
Lubbock (Percy). The Region Cloud : a novel. (Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
““A work of which the most conspicuous and the most admirable feature 
is its flawless unity of execution and design.” —T. L. S. 
Meek (C. K.). Northern Tribes of Nigeria. 2 vols. 
(Oxford Univ. Press, 36s.) 
An ethnological account of the northern provinces of Nigeria. Ex- 
tremely well illustrated. 
Moore (George). Héloise and Abélard. (Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) 
First published in a limited edition in 1921. 
Nicoll (Allardyce). British Drama: an historical survey from the 
beginnings to the present time. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 
“Prof. Allardyce Nicoll has written what is, so far as I am aware, the 
best outline history of the a drama and theatre that has been 
published.”—St. John Ervi 
Strachey (J. St. Loe). The Madonna of the Barricades : a novel. 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
“* Mr. Strachey’s first novel has not disappointed the very high hopes 
we naturally had of it.”—The Observer. 
Unamuno (Miguel de). Essays and Soliloquies. Trans. by J. E. C. 
Flitch. (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 
A selection from the writings of Unamuno, the distinguished philo- 
sopher, novelist and essayist, who was exiled from Spain because of his 
political opinions. oY 


APPOINTMENTS. 
*Greenwood, Miss I. B., Warrington Public Library, to be Children’s 
Librarian, Warrington. 
*Hatton, E. G., Warrington Public Library, to be Senior Assistant, 


Warrington. 
*Pyman, Miss E, E., Assistant Lowestoft Public Library, to be Senior 
Assistant, — Public Library, Salary: £120-150. 
*White, A. G., Assistant, West Ham, to be Sub-Librarian, Custom House 
Carnegie Library. 





*Member of A.A.L. 





